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Eimratimtat Writings 



REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 

A program of standardized tests in operation. — Superintendent Samuel S. 
Brooks has written an exceedingly stimulating book 1 on the use of tests in a 
practical school situation. Confronted with the problem of grading a system 
of rural schools and of devising a means for studying their progress, he has 
laid out a complete program of test application and has carried it out with 
apparent success. 

After securing the co-operation of the teachers by a series of meetings at 
which the need for standardized tests was demonstrated, Mr. Brooks imme- 
diately began to deal with the problem of grading the schools. This was accom- 
plished in terms of a dozen achievement tests for the fundamental subjects. 
Scores were expressed in grade units, an individual record card being devised 
such that each pupil's grade placement could be graphically indicated by sub- 
jects. These same cards were also employed later to indicate the improvement 
shown in various subjects on repetition of the tests. 

The conditions revealed by the tests led next to a study of individual 
cases, methods of teaching, and teachers' efficiency. The use of tests to measure 
the progress of pupils is familiar, but to employ them for rating teachers is a 
relatively new procedure. Superintendent Brooks argues that teachers can 
be fairly judged by the results they get and has set forth a formula for such 
rating. This formula is a combination of percentage score based on the stand- 
ard and of an arbitrary adjustment for differences in intelligence. The device 
needs to be checked in some manner before it can yield convincing results. 
It operates in its present form to give a high rating to the teacher who drills 
a class of dullards. 

The evaluation of special teaching methods is discussed with an example 
of the use of the Courtis Standard Practice Tests. The experimental pro- 
cedure yielded a substantial gain for the practice groups. It is just such studies 
as these which are needed to prove or disprove the value of the reading methods 
proposed by the author with such enthusiasm in the last chapters. 

Intelligence tests were not overlooked. These were finally administered 
to all of the pupils to furnish a check on the classification made on the basis 

1 Samuel S. Brooks , Improving Schools by Standardized Tests. Boston : Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1922. Pp. xvi+278. $1.75. 
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of achievement tests. A few case studies were made to illustrate the treatment 
of exceptional children. The present discussion, however, does little more 
than introduce these important methods into Mr. Brooks's ambitious program. 

Thus far the discussion in the book has dealt with tests and their use in 
classification, in determining pupil and teacher progress, and in the evaluation 
of method. The remaining chapters are concerned with a detailed scheme for 
teaching silent reading and with the problem of supervised study. These 
topics are treated with clearness and vigor, but the specialized procedure 
suggested by Superintendent Brooks is based on the opinion of an enthusiast 
for a method rather than on the evaluation of such a method in objective terms. 
The relatively low scores in reading at the beginning of the year were useful 
in calling attention to this important subject. The application of radically 
different methods, however, needs to be justified by careful and detailed 
measurement of a type which is doubtless impossible at the present stage of 
the testing program. The psychology of reading set forth by the writer is 
open to very serious question. Methods based on such a theory need to be 
evaluated with extreme care. 

The chief contribution of the book lies in the clearness with which a com- 
plete and difficult testing program has been planned, executed, and described. 
This is a unique undertaking and will serve as a guide to stimulate other prac- 
tical school men in the solution of a similar problem. The limitations of the 
present work are perhaps a result of the uncritical enthusiasm of Superintendent 
Brooks for standardized tests and gross results. 

KAXL J. HOLZINGEE 

Training teachers in service. — Teachers and boards of education have not 
yet escaped from the serious problems of high prices. After a period of 
postwar decline, commodity prices have again entered a period of advance. 
While wage increases are being granted among certain types of workers, such 
increases are not general at the preesent time in the teaching profession. 
Retrenchment rather seems to be the rule. If the present system of taxation 
for the support of schools has about reached its limit, if the economic incentives 
to enter the profession of teaching are not to be enhanced, how can the schools 
attract an increasing number of competent youth to invest two years of time 
and a considerable sum of money in order to become standard elementary 
teachers ? The immediate future does not promise quick relief from the sub- 
standard scholarship and training of new recruits in the teaching force of the 
elementary schools. Hence the increasing importance of training teachers 
while in service. 

A most helpful monograph 1 on agencies for the improvement of teachers 
in service has recently appeared. The author has endeavored "to discover 

1 Charles Russell, The Improvement of the City Elementary School Teacher in 
Service. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 128. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1922. Pp. 140. 



